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CONCERNING CERTAIN WISE LIMITS TO CHARITY 
ORGANIZATION SOCIETY WORK. 

Written from the point of view of a director of a charity organization 
society in a city where no general society for relief exists. 

For the sake of brevity, the charity organization society or associated 
charities which does not give relief directly is here called C. O. S. That 
which does give relief from its own funds is called mixed society. 

Anyone who is not ready to accept the cardinal doctrine of C. O. S. about 
relief, viz., that it is not the purpose of wise charity, but that it is a means to 
other ends, just as truly as investigation and registration are means and not 
ends, will not be interested in this paper. 

There is an obvious necessity that much of th'e "charity" 
which it is our business to organize, or to associate, must, under 
present conditions, include a large amount of relief in kind or 
money. It is now generally understood that unceasing care must 
be exercised to insure that this necessary relief shall not do 
harm, instead of or as well as good, to the recipient. How best 
can we avoid or lessen the evils which relief may cause, while 
we secure all the benefits that wise and kind relief can confer ? 
The temptation to do this by keeping the distribution of relief 
in our own hands is a serious one. It is easier, in theory, to 
keep our own agents within due bounds than those of another 
society. Our agents are fully occupied ; it would save much 
time to write relief orders in our own office instead of asking 
other people for them. We are already criticised for too much 
machinery ; why erect a new machine in the shape of a society 
for relief, instead of adding an attachment to the one existing ? 
These questions seem pertinent, especially to business-men who 
know the advantage of consolidations and combines. And, it 
must be admitted, about half of the so-called " charity organiza- 
tion societies" or "associated charities" in the United States 
are mixed societies, and many of the mixed societies appear 
prosperous. 

There are, however, several dangers which no mixed society 
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has entirely escaped, which have been fatal to several of them, 
and which have destroyed the strictly C. O. S. work in more. 

The first and most serious of these dangers is one which also 
threatens a C. O. S., but it is much more formidable to the mixed 
society. It is that of coming to regard relief as an end instead 
of a means. Now, the consequence of taking a means for an 
end, in charity work as well as in all other departments of human 
activity, is simply that effort rests with the means, and the true 
end is forgotten. 

The history of many a mixed society, which began with the 
clearest C. O. S. principles, has been that the C. O. S. work has 
dwindled as the relief work has grown, until after a few years 
the former is, in extreme instances, practically extinct. The 
most striking and rapid instances of this decadence known to the 
writer occurred in the Associated Charities of Cincinnati, under 
its original organization (it is doing better now); in the first 
Associated Charities of Washington, D. C; and in some of the 
district organizations in Philadelphia. Many smaller and less 
prominent societies have met a similar fate, but those mentioned 
have been the most conspicuous sinners against light among the 
societies calling themselves by the titles of charity organization 
society or associated charities. 

The history of most of the great charitable societies which 
were established in this country responsive to the wave of 
charitable emotion which began in Elberfeld (Prussia), and 
reached our shores about forty-five or fifty years ago, and which 
were variously known as societies for the improvement of the 
condition of the poor, provident societies, union relief socie- 
ties, etc., etc., was almost exactly like that of the decadent 
charity organization societies which I have mentioned. Begin- 
ning with excellent principles, which in their printed documents 
often read like extracts from the declaration of objects and 
methods of a charity organization society of today, they all 
degenerated in a few years into mere dole-relief societies. 
Some of them became well-managed and economical relief 
societies, but all of them, or almost all, forgot in practice the 
distinctive principles with which they set out, although they 
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sometimes retained them in the statement of their methods usu- 
ally printed on the first page of their annual report. It is true 
that in the last few years there have been striking examples of 
reform and new life in some of them which have felt the influ- 
ence of the C. O. S. movement. 

The way in which the declination of so many once excellent 
societies to a lower plane has occurred will be seen on a little 
consideration. In a mixed society it is a natural and almost 
inevitable result of circumstances and character. Agents and 
committees are human. They usually have more work on their 
hands than they can do their very best with. They feel their 
responsibility to do something for every case. Of course, since 
C. O. S. principles have been adopted, we rarely say to ourselves 
concerning any given case that we will give, or secure, the needed 
relief and then drop it, but this is what we often do. Some 
relief in a given case is, or appears to be, necessary. We admin- 
ister the relief, usually as a strictly temporary action, and pass 
the case for the present, intending, at least hoping, to take it up 
for careful, wise, and permanent treatment later. Practically it 
is not thought of again until a renewed application shows a 
renewed need of relief. Again the temporary aid is given and 
the case is passed. Each time this is done the case is made a 
harder one for true C. O. S. work. Each time the consciences of 
the agent and committee are less sensitive, not only as regards 
this case, but all cases. After a few repetitions of this process 
the consciousness comes that ^^this is a case for relief" princi- 
pally, if not entirely. This occurs at first with a few cases, then 
with many, then with a majority of those treated. The district 
committee, which finds its chief business to have descended from 
the beautiful ideal of uplifting the poor by personal devotion 
and service to the sordid plane of deciding whether a poor Irish 
or negro washerwoman is to havea75-cent or a 50-cent grocery 
order this week, loses interest, and leaves the work chiefly, or 
solely, to the agent. The agent, usually overworked at seasons 
of the year, does ever hastier and poorer work, and presently 
finds herself the almoner of what is really a dole-relief society, 
salving her conscience by operating a feeble, free employment 
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bureau (so as to "make work the basis of relief'^, and by chat- 
ting over a case or two with her neighbor who is almoner for a 
church charity fund, or with the parish priest, or occasionally 
securing a bed at a hospital for a sick man, or sending a child 
to the day nursery (so "securing the cooperation of all charitable 
agencies"^. 

Such an agent occasionally deplores that " our friendly visitors 
do not take the interest they do in Boston" and thinks probably they 
are a different kind of people there. Perhaps she says : " The 
conditions are so different with us; we cannot do as they do in Balti- 
more and Newport." Or, if she is very able and energetic, she says : 
" I don't want volunteers around me; let me do my work with the poor, 
but don't bother me with friendly visitors." The above are actual, 
not imaginary quotations. 

The friendly visitors, few in number, wholly untrained, with- 
out leadership, when they do call at the office, chiefly do it to 
ask for more relief for their poor families. The directors have 
a great deal of trouble raising money, and are constantly 
annoyed because " it costs two dollars to give away otu." The society 
holds an annual meeting, at which one or two ministers, usually 
newcomers to the city, and perhaps new converts to the mod- 
ern idea of charity, make glowing speeches, rehearsing the 
time-honored hopes of C. O. S. Reports are read, economy in 
the office force commended. No one says, " We are only talking 
about these fine things, not doing them" and the evils of unorgan- 
ized charity flourish almost as they did before the society began. 
The name C. O. S. is spoiled by abuse, and there is a burnt- over 
district left when the society dies. 

This is a sad but a painfully true history of the consequences 
of relief-giving by a mixed society calling itself C. O. S. That 
it is not true of all such societies is owing to the devotion and 
strength of a few individuals. It is the probable history of all. 
The tendency of charitable energy to expend itself in its 
lowest form is analogous with the same tendency in physical 
energy. Just as physical energy constantly tends to waste itself 
in the form of radiant heat, so charitable energy tends to waste 
itself in the form of giving things, either at our own cost or at 
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the cost of those from whom we collect. C. O. S. is only true 
to itself when it stands for a higher form of force, one that shall 
not be so much giving as exchanging. If we call ourselves a 
C. O. S., we are bound to keep up our efforts on the higher plane. 
No matter how slowly the results may come, we must have the 
courage and the patience of our convictions. We must not 
flatter ourselves that we have done the great and fine work we 
set out to do, when we have simply introduced a little system 
into the work of charitable relief, and saved a few dollars pre- 
viously wasted. 

Another danger, much more serious and more difficult to 
avoid in the mixed society than in C. O. S., is that of hurtful 
misunderstandings. Of course, to be misunderstood is inevi- 
table. We must be prepared for that, and must be always ready 
to explain to and reconvert our supporters. But the worst mis- 
understandings arise from cases where our sayings and our doings 
do not agree. When we say, " Not alms, but a friend" and make 
relief-giving our chief business; "Lift the poor above the need of 
relief" and do little but give the relief which helps to keep them 
down where they are, will not people think us insincere ? The 
constant criticism, based on misunderstanding, of the percentage 
cost of relief work can best be met by saying bravely : " All you 
give us is for machinery; we give no alms." It is too much to 
expect that poor people who are sent to us for relief, and for 
whom we secure help in some way, shall ever quite understand 
us. But at least our own friendly visitors, members of commit- 
tees, and the more thoughtful of our subscribers should compre- 
hend what we stand for. In a mixed society more than half of 
such persons, in spite of all the fine theories of helpfulness 
printed in its annual reports, will continue to believe that charity 
and alms-giving are synonymous. 

Again, there is the constant danger of failure to secure proper 
cooperation. In theory cooperation is secured by resolutions 
voted at meetings of committees or boards of directors. In 
practice it comes about by the agents and visitors working 
together in a friendly way about a given family in distress, and 
using together the records and other information gathered and 
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digested at the central office C. O. S. The almoner of a church 
charity fund will often seek cooperation with a mixed society 
(not through it with others) in order to turn over to it for relief 
some case which has long burdened the church's fund, and has 
probably become completely pauperized. If we do not give 
relief, we are spared such trials, for those who control such funds 
under such circumstances do not want C. O. S. investigation 
nor registration, and care little for any friendly visitation other 
than they can supply. The duty of C. O. S. is to do these things, 
and it expects the church to do its full share of the work of help- 
fulness, that is, to care for all its own members in distress, if 
able, and as many more cases as it can. C. O. S. is most suc- 
cessful in getting relief societies to cooperate with each other, 
and all agencies through it, when it constantly helps them by 
making their relief-giving function plain, and not infringing 
on it. It must expect the relief agencies of every kind to do 
the work for which they exist, and not let them think they can 
evade responsibility for unrelieved suffering by assuming that 
C. O. S. will make up for all they fail to do. 

The most valuable aid in securing the cooperation of pri- 
vate charitable persons is lost to the mixed society. C. O. S. 
can call on its friends and subscribers to furnish the material 
assistance needed for their own cases with a better grace than 
the mixed society, and does not need to fear the answer: "/ 
subscribe that you may help these people ; why do you bring them back 
tomef" 

The C. O. S. must secure its influence with and guidance of 
other societies and agencies by usefulness to them. It must 
carefully avoid competition with any. " Whosoever will be chief 
among you, let him be your servant." The price of success is 
demonstrated usefulness. 

The above are among the more obvious reasons against a 
society which calls itself C. O. S. or A. C. being the disburser 
of relief funds from its own treasury. They do not all apply, 
though some of them do, to C. O. S. being a temporary custo- 
dian of funds given it for specific cases. Nor even to C. O. S. 
keeping a " Golden Book," although there are some difficulties 
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and dangers attending the latter method. Nor do they militate 
decidedly against a C. O. S. soliciting funds at one and the same 
time for itself and for a friendly relief society, which is officered 
entirely by volunteers and which depends on C. O. S. for investi- 
gations, etc., provided the two causes be made distinct when the 
solicitation is made, and thereafter on the books and in the 
reports of the societies. 

Alexander Johnson. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 



